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THE SEA-CLIFFS OF ST. ANGELO 
By J. Howe Adams 
Illustrated from recent Italian photographs. 

The sunny, happy side of nature is fully developed in this strip of mountain 
land which divides the Gulf of Salerno from the Bay of Naples. Sunshine, color, 
romance, charming mountains and more charming water, make up the picture 
which greets the eye here. These high, precipitous cliffs, covered with romantic 
villas and castles far above the level of the laughing blue water below, make the 
nearest realization possible of those remarkable scenes depicted on the old-time 
theatre-curtain. 

This land is entrancing to the visitor, because it comes as a relaxation and 
a rest after the bewildering sights of Rome and Florence. To the Neapolitan, 
because he gets naught else, it is enslaving and enfeebling, like living solely on 
rich pastries and delicious candies. Nature, seemingly, has doubly blessed the 
country around Naples, and yet to man it is doubly cursed. Disease lingers in 
the lowlands; malaria and cholera are constant visitors, and the steady heat saps 
the energy of the native while it furnishes him with sufficient food to keep body 
and soul together. 

There is no trip which promises greater pleasure than a rambling excursion 
around this peninsula in the long sunny days of an Italian spring. The trip is 
easier to make if one prefers the sea, but the sea here is cut off from all real 
intimacy with the land, for much of the human life exists on the precipices 
hundreds of feet above the tide-level. 

In our own experience, we left Naples by railway for Salerno, the proper 
place from which to start to see the peninsula aright. The coach which carried 
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us from Salerno, dozing in the sunshine, was as crazy and insecure a vehicle as 
ever rolled out of even an Italian town. The driver was not of a nature to 
temper the eccentricities of the road to the feebleness of age; his reckless vigor 
was better suited to those halcyon days when brigands roamed this charming 
region. With flashing whip he lashed the already galloping horses through the 
narrow lanes of the various little towns between Salerno and Amalfi, crowded 
with scampering children, and around sharp curves where the sea lay hundreds 
of feet below on one side, and a rocky precipice stretched toward heaven on the 
other. A half-dozen narrowly missed catastrophes brought, however, a sub- 
missive resignation to 
our spirits, and when the 
ride was over, we unan- 
imously voted that a full 
gallop in an old hack was 
the only method of taking 
this ride aright. 

There are four small 
villages between Salerno 
and Amalfi, namely, Cet- 
ara; Atrani, Majori and 
Minori. Cetara is as ex- 
traordinary a dwelling 
place as one can well find, 
lying in a deep ravine on 
a sandy beach extending 
out to the Gulf of Salerno 
between two high preci- 
pices, and the fishermen 
who live here get no life 
or light, except what they 
find in their boats, and 
in their occasional trips 
to Naples and Salerno. 
Atrani is the antithesis of 
Cetara; high white walls 
overhang the road, hand- 
some villas with extending terraces cover the rocks in every direction. As we dash 
through its lanes the people come to their doors, but we are gone in a flash. It 
has never occurred to them that they, too, could have attractive inns for the trav- 
elers and stop some of the flow of golden revenue to Amalfi. 

Amalfi is the Italian Mecca of the traveling world; nature has put a barrier 
here which the hand of man is just beginning to penetrate. A rocky promontory 
cuts off the road at this point, and compels the most reckless of drivers to stay his 
course. In a year or so this promontory will be conquered, and the road will 
then run from Salerno to Sorrento without a break. 

No words can describe the picturesqueness of the Hotel dei Cappuccini here at 
Amalfi— a deserted monastery turned into a hotel five hundred feet above the sea. 
Here we stand on the old cloister-walk where stood the monk in Longfellow's 
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"Amalfi," when the hotel was 
still the monastery, and the 
traveler was content to gaze 
out here from below as Long- 
fellow did: 

" Far above the convent stands ; 
On its terraced walk aloof 
Stands a monk with folded hands. 

Round the headlands far away 
Sweeps the blue Salernian bay, 
With its sickle of white sand. 
Further still and furthermost 
On the dim discovered coast 
Paestum with its ruins lies ; 
And its roses all in bloom 
Seem to tinge the fatal skies 

Of that lovely land of doom. 
On his terrace high in air 
Nothing doth the good monk care 

For such worldly themes as these. 
From the garden just below 
Little puffs of perfume blow, 

And a sound is in his ears 
Of the murmur of the bees 
In the shining chestnut trees ; 

Nothing else he heeds or hears : 
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Slowly o'er his senses creep 
The encroaching waves of sleep, 

And he sinks, as sank the town, 

Unresisting, fathoms down 
Into caverns cool and deep." 

This last metaphor of Longfellow is 
strictly true, and explains to the visitor 
how this town, once so great, is now so 
petty in the world's doings. This 
"Athens of the Middle Ages" had at 
one time 50,000 inhabitants, and its fleet 
filled the seas ; it became a republic, 
and its doges were consulted by kings 
and emperors; but in the 14th century 
earthquakes engulfed the city's quays 
and arsenals, and destroyed the beach 
which then stretched to Atrani. 

The town of Amalfi runs back from 
the sea up a narrow ravine for half a 
mile. A walk up this narrow gorge is 
fatiguing exercise, for the steps are 
steep, the paths rocky, and the climb in 
the shadows of the buildings is danger- 
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ously enervating. Here and there up this rocky gorge a rude bridge crosses the 
tossing torrent, and connects some orange or lemon grove with the world. 

The cathedral of St.-Andrew-the-Apostle at Amain* is a gorgeous affair, show- 
ing in its bizarre colors and lines distinct evidence of the imagery and mind of the 
Saracens, derived from their possession of Sicily in the ioth century. 

The smooth hard road which runs to the great promontory at Amalfi sud- 
denly stops; one must go by boat to Prajano, where he will find the road again, 
running without break along the peninsula for miles, until the mountains above 
grow less, when it penetrates a break in the range and climbs over it through the 
orange groves that extend down to Sorrento. This ride is a wild experience, 




ARBOR OF THE OLD MONASTERY OF THE CAPUCHINS, AMALFI 

lacking the human element which the ride from Salerno to Amalfi possesses. Only 
two ghostly towns are seen : one, Positano, largely deserted by its inhabitants; 
the other, Furore, an altogether deserted spot, clinging to the rocks below the road. 

Sorrento is Naples made purer and more like the country, with as many cliffs 
and as much sea as one can possibly want, while a level plain extends in all 
directions. Here is the famous Hotel Tramontano, with its unique winding- 
tunnel cut in the solid rock, connecting the beach below with the hotel a hundred 
feet above. 

The view from Sorrento is typical of this southern coast of Italy. Far away 
across the Bay of Naples stands the smoking volcano of Vesuvius, while nestling 
at its base, and even crawling up its side, lies the fiat town of Naples, picturesque 
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at this safe distance. The bay 
sweeps to the right in a great 
curve of the shore, dotted 
with hamlets and villas. To 
the left the blue water runs 
out to meet the Mediterranean 
beyond the islands of Procida, 
Ischia and Capri. Sorrento, 
the gem of the coast, over- 
looks the rare scene from the 
crags of a cliff, a hundred feet 
above the shining water. 

Oranges and olive - wood 
boxes, inlaid with mosaic work, 
are the two sources of revenue 
outside of the entertainment THE HOTEL tramontano at sorrento 

of the traveler. The famous tarantella dance, as performed here, has de- 
generated from a popular native custom into a regular performance by a band of 
trained professionals, and, like many of the other customs and traits of Italy, its 
fire and grace are overrated. This country is wonderful enough to stand the 
truth ; it is only injured when inferior attractions are placed on the same plane 
with its scenery and climate. 
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